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STUDY AND PASTIME, 

‘*T wish I might have nothing to do but to 
amuse myself all day, my dear mother,” said little 
Laura. 

«¢ Ah, well, you shall have your wish,” replied 
the indulgent parent; ‘‘I only am afraid that you 
will soon be tired of your choice.” 

‘«* There is no danger of that,” answered the lit- 
tle girl, in™high glee, and she skipped out of the 
room in search of her playthings. She soon got 


-+them; but found herself alone in her sports, for 
’ Her sisters were occupied at the time with their 


lessons. 

Laura immediately began to employ her liberty 
as well as she could. She played sometimes, but 
her enjoyment insensibly grew less. She soon ex- 
hausted her catalogue of sports, and she could not 
think of others: She began to be weary of play. 
She returned to her mother, and begged her to tell 
her of some new sport, or to play herself with her. 
But the good mother had other things to attend to, 
and was obliged to refuse Laura’s request. 

Having lost all relish for her games, the little 
girl stood waiting impatiently for the return of her 
sisters from school. As soon as she saw them, she 
ran towards them, and complained how slowly the 
time had passed away during their absence, and 
how impatiently she had been waiting their ap- 
proach. 

The sisters good naturedly commenced some of 
their prettiest games, to please Laura; but all 
their efforts to restore her to her usual gayety 
were unavailing. She continued to cry, and said 
‘‘that there was nothing hew in all their games; 
that they seemed determined to do nothing to please 
her, and that she would not remain there to be 
wearied to death.” 

On her saying this, Ida, the eldest of the sis- 
ters, took her gently by the hand, and replied: 
‘¢ Listen to me, my little Laura; if you will not 
be vexed, I will tell you the cause of your uneasi- 
ness. Lay it to no one’s account but your own; 
for, as you see, the rest of us are all cheerful, 
though we have played at these games as often as 
you. But we have been at work, and we have 
been doing something useful; and this is the rea- 
son why we enjoy our sports. Ifyou, by your in- 
dustry, had deserved some recreation, you would 
find in play as much delight as we do, now that 
weare released from work.” 

Their mother came up at this moment; she had 





heard what Ida said, and assured Laura. that 


was all true, and worthy of her remembrance. 
[Child's Manual. 
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THE SLOVENLY WIFE. 

Hester S * * * * was the youngest daughter of 
a respectable mechanic. Her beauty was prover- 
bial; her natural abilities were certainly above 
the common order, and though not favored with 
a liberal education, her company was sought after 
as pleasing and instructive, by her young acquain- 
tances. ‘Too ardent a love for showy dress, in 
preference to neatness, seemed her only fault. 
Her beauty and pleasing manners naturally gain- 
ed her many admirers, but the accepted one was a 
Mr. T * * * *, who had loved her from his boy- 
hood. At the expiration of his apprenticeship he 
solicited and secured the consent of her friends to 
their union. They were married, and the follow- 
ing week the envied husband bore off his beaute- 
ous prize, joyful in the anticipation of future hap- 
piness, to a distant town, more favorable for com- 
mencing his business. He hoped to see his Hes- 
ter relinquish her extravagant fondness for dress, 
now that she had become a wife, and was removed 
from her: gay acquaintance. Before marriage he 
had only visited her at stated times, when she was 
always prepared to receive him, and consequently, 
as he had never seen her in a dishabille, he was a 
stranger to her slovenly propensities. But scarce 
were they settled in their new abode ere she grad- 
ually threw off the restraint she had imposed upon 
herself, and betrayed a negligence that pained his 
‘mind severely. If she was going out or expected 
company, she dressed as gay as ever, but when at 
home and alone, her appearance was always slov- 
enly. Why is it, (he mentally exclaimed,) that 
she is only anxious for the admiration of others? 
Is it possible that [ have become indifferent to her? 
She is as kind to me as ever; perhaps ‘tis only 
thoughtlessness. He loved her too well to wound 
her feelings, and tried to overlook her faults, but 
fearing that strangers would remark it, he some- 
times ventured so far as to enquire, ‘‘ Have you 
forgot, my dear, that you have not changed your 
dress to-day?” or some such mild expression which 
served well for the present time, but was soon for- 
gotten. He finally asked her in the kindest terms, 
‘* why she was so inattentive to her appearance?” 
She playfully answered, ‘‘ I have not got my for- 
tune to make, but I will dress more, William, if 
you wish it, perhaps you will think me extrava- 
gant.” ‘* A woman,” he replied, ‘‘ can be neatly 
dressed, while employed in her domestic concerns, 
without extravagance. Only let your appearance 
be what your own good sense dictates as proper, 
and you will never be so uncomfortably surprised 
as you have frequently been, by the unexpected 
entrance of strangers. Dress less abroad and 
more at home, and your happiness and my own 
will remain undisturbed.” This rebuke had a 
good effect, but only for a short,time, for she again 
relapsed into her habitual carelessness. About 
six months after marriage, they were surprised by 
an unexpected visit from her elder sister, who was 
struck dumb with astonishment as she entered the 
room, at the embarrassment in the countenance of 
her brother-in-law, and the neglected appearance 
of his wife. She was dressed in her dirty, though 
fashionable frock, her hair partially papered, and 
her whole appearance gave evidence of extreme 
negligence. ‘‘ Are you not well, Hester?’ in- 
quired her sister, as soon as her surprise allowed 
her utterance, ‘‘or are youunhappy? Something 
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certainly is wrong, else why thischange?” ‘‘ Oh 
no, sister,”’ slie replied, ‘‘ 1 am neither unwell nor 
unhappy; but why so much surprise at my appear- 
ance? I have no occasion to trouble myself about 
dress and such things now, you know my fortune 
is made.” Mrs. 1 replied with emotion, ‘‘ Par- 
don me, my dear sister, if I doubt your assertion. 
Your lot is now a happy one, but much depends 
on your own exertions to ensure its continuance. 
Your fortune is indeed made, so far as a comforta- 
ble home and arich supply of the comforts and 
necessaries of life can make it, but can wealth se- 
cure to you that undivided, tender affection you 
now enjoy? No, believe me, a wife’s assiduous 
endeavors to please her husband is the only way 
to secure an interest in his affections. What can 
yield such a rich reward for our labors as a hus- 
band’s approving smile? Only ask yourself if you 
are not best satisfied when your mirror reflects 
your appearance as neat and becoming? Your 
husband’s attention to his own person gives evi- 
dence that he is not indifferent in this matter. 
How must your neat orslovenly appearance, then, 
please or disgust him? Reflect, and Jook forward 
to the time of evils that may arise from what now 
appears of so trifling an import. Don’t be angr 
Hester, you are young, and see not the difficul- 
ties which await you. It is my desire that you 
may profit by the experience of others, rather than 
to purchase your own tvo dear. Trust not too 
much to beauty. Sickness or accident may injure, 
if not destroy it. Begin, then, to insure that which 
will be invaluable when beauty has faded. Let 
me beseech you to throw off this indifference and 
negligence, before you disgust and trifle away the 
affections of one of the best of husbands; for, be 
assured, however slow its progress, it will inevita- 
bly end in misery. Ingratitude is sure to bring 
its own reward. I am grieved to make my visit 
so unwelcome; I anticipated much pleasure, but 
that embarrassment and disappointment so str 
depicted on your husband’s countenance, in place 
of the smile he used to wear, has damped my ex- 
pected pleasure.”” The young wife made some in- 
articulate reply, and proceeded to prepare for din- 
ner, which she served up with unusual taste. 
During the sister’s stay everything wore a bright- 
er aspect, and the fond husband yet hoped to real- 
ize his joyful anticipations. But alas, transient 
were his hopes, for a few days after the sister’s 
departure she sunk into her former habits, regard- 
ing her advice as only the effect of conceited 
notions. One evening, while she was engaged 
reading a play, her husband unavoidably intro- 
duced two old acqaaintances. She was, as usual, 
quite unprepared, and she had the mortification to 
hear from them some unpleasant’ remarks. Un- 
fortunately these remarks were heard by her part- 
ner also, which induced him to invite his friends 
to accompany him to the opposite tavern. As this 
was his first tavern visit, it added to her provoca- 
tion, and she upbraided him on his return, for- 
bringing such company home, repeating what she 
had overheard. He coldly answered, ‘‘ Hester, 
my friends have spoken the truth—the blame de- 
volves on you. If you would but study to please 
your husband, you would be always ready te re- 
ceive his friends; but I promise not to trouble you 
again; I will neither expose you nor myself, nor 
can I any longer consider I have a home. Hope 
and happiness are fled. I have strove to deserve 
better treatment, but I am disappointed.” A few 
angry words followed, and a sullen, sleepless night 
brought a day ever remembered by the now un- 
happy Hester. Her pride was wounded, and she 
sought a remedy but invain. While at the tavern, 
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Mr. T. was invited to attend a convivial party to be 
given the next day. He was undecided whether 
to accept the invitation or remain at home, when 
his wife walked hastily through the shop without 
either a look or word forhim. After watching her 
till out of sight, when, overwhelmed by disappoint- 
ment and despair, he snatched his hat from the 
counter and joined the party at the tavern. From 
that day, his flourishing businegs and his handsome 
wife became more and more lected. She now 
saw her error in disdaining her sister’s timely ad- 
vice, with the bitter reflection that $he had fallen 
from the precipice she was warned of. She bore 
all in silent grief, suffering under the full weight 
of her sister’s prediction, that her fortune was not 
then made. Creditors now visited in lieu of cus- 
tomers, The goods were sold, the shop was soon 
closed. The busband had become a drunkard, 
and the once beloved and yet beautiful wife, sink- 
ing under the combined effects of poverty, shame 
and remorse, found out too late, that she was the 
unhappy cause of their mutual wretchedness and 
ruin. 
Thus ends a true but humble tale, told by 
Schenectady Reflector.) A Wirz. 














RELIGION. 


, FAITH .--A True Story. 

A lady had a little son who was four years old; 
and she wished above every thing else, that her 
son might love God and trust in the Saviour of 
sinners—but he was very young, and did not 
know much about the Bible. 

One day, this little boy whom. I shall call Ed- 
ward, went to his mother with a book, in which 
were verses from the Bible for every day in the 

ear. 
~ Mother, said he, will you learn the verse for 
to-day. 

By faith ye stand, 2 Cor. 1: 24. 

+ Then Edward’s mother remembered how good 
e Cecil one day ‘nstructed his child, and like 
sim she thought she would try and make her little 
son understand what faith is. 

So Edward’s mother went with him into the 
room where he kept his books, and as they looked 
at a very pretty history of the American Revolu- 
tion, which a kind friend had given little Edward, 
his mother asked him to give her the book—to 
b@h or to do any thing she liked with the book. 
At'the same time she promised him she would 
make him a present of something that would please 
him better than the book did. 

Little Edward, when he heard this, felt very 
bad—for though he did not understand much about 
his book, yet it was given him by a dear friend, 
and besides, it was full of pictures, and Edward 
loved it very much indeed. 

You may do just as you please, my son, said 
his mother; the book is yours, but it will be bet- 
ter for you to trustin me. I shall certainly give 
you that which will please you better than the 
history does. Did I ever tell you a wrong story, 
Edward? 

O no, mother, said Edward, and the tears began 
to drop fast. 

Do not weep, my child, said his mother kindly ; 
the book is yours, and you can keep it if you do 
not wish to trust in me. 

You may have the book, mother, said Edward, 
if you will please to lay it up, and keep it for 
yourself, What I want, my dear, is, that you 
should trust in me; let me do as | like with the 
book; burn it if I choose. 

Mother, you may have the book if you will give 
it away; I can’t let you burn this beautiful book, 
that uncle William gave me. 

If I take the book, Edward, it must be to do 
just as I please with it. DoT not tell you that I 
will give you something that will please you bet- 
ter than the book does? But still the book is 
yours, and I am willing that you should do just as 
you please about trusting in me. 

Little Edward felt as if his heart would break. 
He loved his mother very much, and wished to 
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please her; but he thought she intended to burn 
the book, though she had not said so, and he could 
not bear to have it burned, though he was willing 
another should have it. 

But after thinking a little longer about it, Ed- 
ward said, you nay have the book, dear mother, 
to burn or do just as you please with it; only let 
me run down stairs, and not see you burn it; and 
away he ran. 

In a minute a little cheerful voice was heard; 

ve you burnt it, mother? 

* You have trusted in me, my son, and I hope you 
will not ask any questions, said his mother? 

But Edward’s mother kissed him, and told him 
he had done right. 

Then Kdward was very happy, and skipped 
about the room, and enjoyed a great deal. 

At evening Edward’s father came home, and 
when they were all seated around the table, Ed- 
ward’s mother brought a large elegant book, filled 
with engravings, and gave it to Edward; and very 
much to his surprise, she also gave him back his 
history of the Revolution, and a bunch of raisins; 
and then she told his father that she gave Edward 
this present, because he trusted in her. 

Then Edward’s mother told him that trust was 
the same as faith; and if he would trust in God 
just as he had trusted in her, for the sake Jesus 
Christ, God would save his soul, and make him 
happy in*heaven. 
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OURANG OUTANG, 

The female ourang, purchased by the Zoologi- 
cal Society some time since for their menagerie in 
the Rezent’s park, has most agreeably disappoint- 
ed the expectations of those interested in her wel- 
fare, by completely recovering the effects of her 
long voyage from Borneo, and apparently regain- 
ing her natural playfulness and activity. The 
creature so far from following in the steps of the 
poor unfortunate Chimpanzec, has not suffered the 
slightest from the late unusually severe winter, be- 
ing now in the enjoyment of robust health and 
strength. During this comparatively short time, 
she has increased in weight nearly one fourth, 
and several inches in height, the greatest possi- 
ble proof of her not pining after the woods and 
forests of her native Island. In short, her excel- 
lent health, and the apparent high spirits which she 
enjoys, speak most creditably for the judicious 
treatment and care bestowed upon her. The dis- 
play of the ourang’s anger, always exhibited upon 


the keeper’s quitting her, is so ludicrously like} 


that of a human being, that it can only be believ- 
ed by being seen; one minute she throws herself 
down on her back, screaming and kicking like a 
child; the next she-is trying to burst open her 
door, by battering it with her chair or some other 
article with which her apartment is furnished. 
An instance of this kind is very well described by 
a writer in a late number of the Penny Magazine, 
who thus speaks of a fit of her anger:—‘‘ Its keep- 
er having fastened the door of its bamboo-laticed 
inclosure, and gone about his other duties, it gave 
way at once to a paroxysm of violent passion; it 
traversed the bamboo frame-work with the utmost 
celerity, for it was roused to unusual activity, 
striving to force the rods apart, and escape into 
the room; screaming with disappointment it swung 
itself to the branches of the trees, and descending 
thence to the floor, it dragged its chair, (a heavy 
chair too) to the door, and using it as a sort of 
battering ram, endeavored by violent and repeat- 
ed blows to force open the unyielding wicket; 
disappointed in its efforts it again swung itself 
from branch to branch, screaming with rage, again 
traversed the lattice work, and again tried at the 
door with its chair. Nothing but the return of its 
keeper pacified it. A scene of this nature serves 
to prove the correctness of the reports of the na- 
tives of Borneo, respecting the full grown ourang 

which is much dreaded there. They say he_will 





sit in lietless apathy for hours among the topmost 
branches of the forest, in solitary seclusion, and 


¥ 


that unless when reused, his — we are slow 
and indolent, but that when attacked, he performs 
the most astonishing feats amongdmahianr'es. and 
defends himself with determine ion. His 
bodily powers, as the enormous bulk of the chest 
declares, are prodigious, and his long sinewy arms 
enable him, while swinging by the feet from a 
branch overhead, to grapple with his antagonist. 


Unless provoked, however, he mukes no attack, 
but is quiet and peaceful.” 
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Writhen for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TALK ABOUT BOING GOOD. 


Ellen, Cousin Adeline and’ E have had some 
conversation about doing good, since she has been 
here, mother, and she has been telling me, that 
she fears, she does little or nothing for Christ. 
She says, ske wishes to have you talk to her, 
and tell her how she may do good. But I think I 
have much more to be distressed on this account, 
than she has. 

Mother. It gives me much pleasure, dear chil- 
dren, to see you manifest anxiety, in relation to 
this subject. Doing good should certainly be the 
great business of our lives. It is the employment 
of angels; it is the employment of saints on earth, 
and in heaven; it is the employment of God him- 


the sufferings of his fellow creatures, in instilling 
instruction into the benighted mind, and, especial- 


Lamb of God the wayward stranger. Now. cer- 
tainly is the time to commence the delighitful em- 
ployment. Begin as occasion may offer, to re- 
lieve the necessities of others. Cultivate the feel- 
ings of compassion and tenderness. Even where 
you cannot assuage the anguish of the wounded 
soul, indulge yourselves in the act of commisera- 
tlon; you, 

** With angel kindness should behold distress, 

And meekly pity where you can’t redress.” 

If you really desire to do good from a regard to 
the glory of God, I have no doubt but you will 
succeed. I believe you will be directed by the 
word, the Spirit, and the providence of God. 

Adeline. But, aunt, I think I have reason to fear 
that I do not desire to do good from right motives, 
for it has been nearly a year since I professed re- 
ligion, and I do not know that I have scarcely done 
any good at all. 

M. Your time has been employed, mostly, in 
gaining instruction; and preparing for future use- 
fulness. Still you might do some good at the same 
time, and, I trust, that by your prayers and your 
influence, you have, at Jeast, done something that 
will tell well in eternity. There are a great many 
ways in which you may both do good. One, in 
particular in relation to yourself, Adeline, I have 
thought of. Your parents are not pious. They 
are advanced in life. The tide of time rolls on 
rapidly with them. After the lapse of a few more 
fleeting years they will be numbered with the dead. 
The influence, which a child has over its parents, 
is greater, perhaps, than that of any other rela- 
tion. If you are much in prayer to God for them; 
if, on all occasions, you exhibit a spirit of meek- 
ness, gentleness, kindness, forbearance, respect- 
fully manifesting a deep interest in their temporal 
and spiritual welfare, God may, in great mercy, 
honor you as an instrument of good to their souls. 
Says a late writer, ‘‘I have seen an aged father, 
whose head was whitened with the frost of sixty- 
five winters, and whose heart was exceedingly 
cold and hard in sin, melted and subdued by his 
son’s repentance.” 

‘* A little daughter, whose parents were Univer- 
salists, and unfriendly to evangelical religion, pro- 
videntially, attended a religious meeting, and be- 
came interested. The father was displeased. 
She was desirous of attending again, but he forbade 
her. © She waited anxiously for the next, and re- 
newed her request. Again she was forbidden 





She begged with tears. Excited by that hostility 





self. Who would not gladly assist in mitigating | 


ly, in improving the heart, and directing to the 
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to religion, which sometimes overcomes parental 
love, and renders the parent ‘‘ without natvral af- 
fection,” therfather said to her, ‘‘ If you ever go 
to that meeting again. I will turn you out of doors.” 
The daughter, moved with that peculiar emotion 
in which the soul is at once overwhelmed, and 
aroused to unwonted energy, lifted a meek, glis- 
tening eye to her father and replied, ‘‘ When my 
father and mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up.” It went to the father’s heart; it was 
irresistible. Parental affection was awakened, a 
conviction of his unnatural conduct rushed upon 
him, and with a full and bursting heart, he replied, 
‘‘Go my daughter, I will never throw another 
straw in the way of your religion.” The conse- 

uence was that the parents soon followed their 
jan Thus did this child become an angel 
of light and salvation to her parents.” 

A. T have thought a great deal about my dear 
parents, and often wept when I remembered that 
they have no interest in the Saviour. 

M. I hope you not only weep but pray, and 
pray in faith. You may also dw good to your sis- 
ters. As you are the oldest daughter, and a pro- 
fessor of religion, they will be greatly influenced 
by your example. You can do much towards 
making them kind, affectionate, industrious, and 
obedient. You can encourage thein to be regular 
and systematic in their conduct, assist them in 
their studies, direct their attention to the Bible, 
encourage them to commit portions of it to memo- 
ry, relate to them Bible history, and especially, 
direct their attention to the wonderful story of the 
Saviour’s love. Encourage them to attend to the 
duty of prayer; pray with them; and make every 
effort to convince them of the precicusness of their 
undying souls, and the infinite importance of seek- 
ing the Lord while he may be found. 

Much in the same way you may do good among 
your companions at school. Vast good has been 
done by the judicious example of one pious schol- 
ar. You may greatly strengthen the hands and 
encourage the heart of your teacher, and by a 
wise, discreet, and persevering course of conduct, 
may aid her in bringing her pupils to.a knowledge 
. of the truth. 

There are numerous ways of doing good. By 
your example, you may be doing good continually ; 
but especially by your prayers, You remember 
the words of the poet, 

‘* Satan trembles when he sees 
‘The weakest saint upon his knees.” 

Be importunate in prayer. Lay hold of a throne 
of grace and continue that hold, Prayer is the 
key that unlocks the fountain of spiritual blessings. 
Have you a female prayer meeting among the 
younger members of your church? 

A. No, aunt, we have not. 

M. Well, my dear, go home with a determina- 
tion to establish one immediately. Here, in a pe- 
culiar manner, the good which you do to yourself 
and others, goes hand in hand. Watch and pray, 
and the Lord will find abundant work for you in 
his vineyard. R. E. 
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Written Sor. the Youth's Companion. 
GOOD RESOLUTIONS ; 
OR, ‘A MEEK AND QUIET SPIRIT.” 

‘¢Q, what a beautiful rose!’’ exclaimed Edith 
Bradford, as her sister entéred the room holding in 
her hand a rich boquet. 

‘‘These flowers are for you, Edith; they are 
just fresh from the garden of a little friend of 
ours.” ‘‘Ah! J] know who sent them,” said Edith, 
eagerly taking the flowers;”’ it is so like Amy 
Weld to think of me! 

‘1 did not know you had been to ride, sister 
Anna, why did you not take me?” ‘TI left home 
while you were at school, Edith; why is it that 
Amy is so much happier than. you are; I never 
knew such a cheerful, lovely disposition as hers.” 
‘* I’m sure I dont’t know, Anna, perhaps if I were 
out of town, where the country is so beautiful as at 
Mr. Weld’s, I should be so too.” ‘‘ No, no, 





Amy was the same in the city, and the same she 
will be wherever she is placed; it is inward peace 
and contentment, my dear Edith, that gives to Amy 
such a sunny look, and amiable manner. Both 
Amy and her mother have urged me to let you 
pass next week with them; at the end of the week, 
I wish you would tell me why Amy is always 
happy.” 

edith fondly kissed her sister, exclaiming, ‘‘ how 
kind you are!” but a moment after, a se#fish 
thought passed through her mind,—her whole face 
seemed to change, the smiles and dimples were all 
gone. ‘* Will Henry gotoo?” she asked. ‘* You 
think, then, that he would not enjoy it?” said her 
sister. ‘* Yes,” replied Edith, ‘‘ 1 know he would, 
but he is so troublesome, he would want me.to be 
with him all the time.” 

‘* You are selfish, Edith,—go, you had now bet- 
ter put your flowers into water.” ‘‘ O, dear, that 
is the worst of flowers, said Edith, they are so 
much trouble,” and as she went out of the door, 
she said in a discontented, cross tone, ‘‘ well, if 
Henry goes, I don’t want to.” 

Little reader, you can tell why Edith was not 
very happy. She was a selfish, discontented child; 
she might have been as happy as her friend, if it 
were not for this uncomfortable disposition. 

The next morning, the sun rose delightfully 
clear. Edithleft her chamber fretting, because she 
was to leave in the afternoon and attend school in 
the morning. Not for the discontented does the 
glorious sun gild everything; when her sister ask- 
ed Edith how she could be so ungrateful to God, 
as to fret on such a lovely morning, her reply was, 
*¢T’m sure there’s no beauty—there’s dust all over 
every thing.” Still Edith remained at the open 
window breathing the morning air, which had just 
began to clear away the cross feelings from her 
heart, when little Henry came and touched: her 
arm, saying, ‘‘ Sis, tie my shoe, will you?” ‘ I 
should think you were big enough to tie your own 
shoes; Henry, (continued Edith,) are you going 
with me to Amy’s this afternoon?” ‘‘ No, I’m 
going to father’s store,” said Henry. ‘‘O, I’m 
glad; well come, I[’ll tie your shoe this time.” I 
suppose, dear reader, you know that that is not the 
way to do an act of kindness. Edith has altered 
now, and so I will tell you how uncomfortable she 
made herself and those around her by her fault- 
finding disposition, and how she was assisted to 
become a pleasant companion and a lovely girl. 

** Anna,” said she, as the carriage drove up to 
the door, ‘‘why didn’t you take the earryall?” 
Said her sister, ‘‘ I think we may have rain, and 
my friend Lila will accompany us; her health 
you know is delicate.” 

**O, dear!” said Edith, ‘‘ when they had rode 
about a mile, all the pretty country seats are your 
side, Anna.” Her sister allowed Edith to change 
her seat, which she had no sooner done than she 
complained of the dust, in a most fretful tone; then 
of the dark clouds which occasionally obscured the 
sun, Then Anna pointed out some beautiful 
views to interest her; and after becoming engaged 
in conversation with her friend, she was interrupt- 
ed by Edith’s throwing herself back in the car- 
riage, with her usual exclamation, ‘‘O, dear!” 
‘* Well, Edith?” ‘* Anna, I do wish you had ta- 
ken the carryall, how warm it is!” 

They soon reached Amy’s, who came out with 
a fresh beaming countenance to meet them, and 
giving Edith a kiss, she asked her if she would 
like to feed her little rabbits, or swing, or how she 
would like to amuse herself first. 

** Do you like rabbits?” said Edith. ‘TI think 
they are useless things, and they don’t make any 
music, like birds.” ‘‘O, mine are quite useful, 
dear Edith, they give the children a great deal of 
pleasure every day, and they are so innocent and 
gentle, that they make me feel happy to watch 
them; and mother says she thinks it makes chil- 
dren better to have such little innecent creatures 
to feed and take care of.” Edith walked to the 
swing and remained there till the arms of her 
friend ached with swinging her, but she had not 
patience to wait till Amy had enjoyed the same 
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pleasure; and when little George Weld came and 
sweetly asked, ‘‘ sister, are you too tired to swing 
me?” Edith turned away as she said, ‘*I would 
not stop for him, Amy.”” ‘‘Only amoment—there, 
George, ten nice swings you’ve had; he’s so fond 
of swinging, dear Edith, I thought you’d wait one 
moment.” 

When Anna left to return home, she whispered 
to Edith, ‘‘remember and observe Amy’s behaviour 
towards those around her, then at the end of the 
week you may be able to tell me why she is always 
cheerful and happy.” 

There was a heavy rain in the evening. Albert, 
the brother of our friend Amy, came in dripping 
and uncomfortable. The little girls were engaged 
in a pleasant game of Loto. Amy immediately left 
it, saying, ‘I will be here soon, Edith, Albert has 
walked from the city all in the rain;”’ and she ran 
quickly to get his dry slippers, and see that his 
supper was prepared; and when she had seen him 
comfortably seated, she resumed her game. 
** How can you love to wait upon any body,” said 
Edith. Amy smiled, and looked to see if her frien@ 
was in earnest. ‘*‘ Why, Edith, I love to oblige 
my own brother, I hope. Albert is very kind in 
making my pens for me, and hoeing my garden; he 
built our little rabbit house too, and he never re- 
fuses to do what I ask him.” 

After the two little girls had retired at night, 
Amy was the first to drop asleep, for Edith was 
thinking how much more gentle and kind Amy 
was than she. 

Have patience, little reader, and you wil soon 
know what this story had to do with ‘* good resolu- 
tions.” Lita. 








THE NURSERY. 





THE TWO CHICKENS, 

While riding past a farmer’s house a few days 
since, I saw two little chickens not out of their pin 
feathers, pecking at each other, with all the fury 
of practised combatants. Foolish chickens, thought 
I. Why cannot you live together in harmony? 
Why should you quarrel and strive to tear each 
other to pieces? 1s not the world large enough 
for you both to live in?—Must one of you be sa- 
crificed to gratify the bad passions of the other? 
Ido not know which conquered, for my gentle 
steed soon carried me far, from the scene of strife. 
If both were killed, it is io greagloss to the would; 
for, if they fought so desperately when chickens, 
they would become perfect monsters before they 
were full grown pullets. ° 

As I rode along, the question came into m 
mind, what could have been the cause of that fu- 
rious rencounter? Did one chicken look at the 
other saucily, or tread on her foot, or pick up her 
crumb, or was one jealous, that the other was the 
mother’s favorite? I svon however came to the 
conclusion that the cause of the dispute, was of lit- 
tle importance; that in all probability both par- 
ties were blameworthy; and that both deserved 
severe punishment. Were chickens the only 
creatures who walk upon two legs and wrangle © 
and fight, I should, ere this, probably have ban- 
ished the subject from my mind, forever; but alas, 
not only little chickens, but. little and sometimes 
even great CHILDREN, often burn with rage, and 
quarrel and bruise and scratch each others faces. 
A combat between creatures so insignificant, 
comparatively speaking, as little chickens, must 
draw asmile of contempt from every beholder. 
But with what feelings do angels look upon ration- 
al beings when engaged in contests; snarling and 
fighting like demons? And what must angels 
think, when they see creatures made in the image 
of the wise and holy Creator, impiously lifting 
their hands against each other. The Bible says, 
that he who hateth his brother is a murderer, and 
that no murderer hath eternal life. The angels, 
then, see in every man who endeavors to injure 
his fellow creatures, a man condemned to ever- 
lasting death. 

I hope that every little child, will remember 
his, lest they get angry and fight and hate, and 
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be lost forever. And should this article be read 
by any person who is no longer a child, I trust 
that he will likewise take warning, and that all 
will learn, lest they look as foolishly and wickedly, 
as did the grovelling chickens which I saw, while 
riding past the farmer’s house.—S. 8. Advocate. 











EDITOR TAL. 


SELFISHNESS. 

A little party, consisting of a teacher and her class 
of botanists, had chosen one of the last days of May, 
for a ramble in search of flowers. 

The air was fresh and cool, the trees were clad in 
their new, bright garments; there were birds with 
very sweet voices, and flowers of many colors—and 
these were enough to make any little party happy. 

And very happy were these children as they ran 
about among the trees, gathering their flowers and 

making bouquets almost as large as your head. 
’ Every now and then, you might hear them singing 
the songs they loved so well at school, but which 
were so much sweeter here. Some of these little 
_ girls had never been in the woods before, and every 

thing was new and beautiful to them. But in the 
midst of all this happiness, something occurred that 
‘made every body sad. Do you wonder what this 
could be? I will tell you. ‘l'here were just two fine 
purple ladies’ slippers growing up very straight, side 
by side, under a tree; but there were only two, and 
so every body was unhappy. The teacher saw them 
first. She knew there were no more to be found, be- 
cause they never grew any where except just near this 
particular plaee. So she gathered them carefully, 
and called her little flock around her. © ‘They all 
came running toward her, from different directions, 
and as their teacher looked at their bright and happy 
. faces, she thought she would allow them to decide to 
whom the two new flowers should be given. No 
sooner however had the children taken one peep at 
the flowers, than they all, (all save one, who only 
said, I wish [could have one) threw themselves upon 
the unfortunate flow... and each tried by dint of 
pushing and scrambling, .o obtain the prize. In the 
affray, one of the flowers, the prettiest of the two, 
vanished. A few leaves, bruised and torn, were left 
upon the ground to slow shat there had once been in 
existence a very utiful, but much abused flower, 
and that was all. - The other, fell into the hands that 
fought gardest to obtain it. The two being thus dis- 





posed of, the little girls stood looking at each other a| 


few minutes in silence. At last one of them said, 


“That flower does not rightly belong to you, 
Jane.” 


“ Miss H. said we must put it to vote, and so de- 
cide who should have them,” said another. 

_ “ And then you snatched it,” said a third,who if the 
truth must be told, would have “‘ snatched ” it herself, 
had not Jane done sv. 

As Jane could give no good reason, why the ladies’ 
slipper should be in her possession, she very wisely 
returned no answer to these gentle hints, and the 
walk was continued with good humor on all sides. 
But although the trees were as green and the flowers 
as sweet as hefore, no one felt quite so happy as she 
did before the quarrel. Each felt a little uneasy, 
restless sort of feeling, such as always follows those 
who are.conscious of not having done quite right. 
Jane held her treasure fast in her hand, though some- 
thing whispered that it would at least be kind to offer 
it to some one else. When she reached home, how- 
ever, her beautiful flower, for whose sake she had 
been unjust; the purple flower, which had half spoil- 
ed their pleasant walk by becoming a bone of conten- 
tion among them, was gone. It was in vain that she 
examined again and again her bouquet; its chief or- 
nament wascertainly missing. So they had had their 
quarrel for nothing. 

If you should see any of these girls, they would 
tell you that they often think and talk over the events 








of that afternoon; and that they all feel that selfish- 
ness and happiness, seldom, if ever, can be found to- 
gether. KE. 














VARIETY. 





THE FRIENDLESS. 


It is remarkable how a single word, unaffectedly 
uttered, will sometimes reveal to us more fully and 
strikingly than could many books, the deep and long 
experience of a human heart. Not long ago, a friend 
of ours invited a small party of orphan children from 
an Asylum, to spend an hour of a Wednesday after- 
noon athis house. ‘They manifested, each in the way 
that nature prompted or education allowed, the most 
eager delight. It was evidently a rich treat to them 
in their lonely state. It would have done any body’s 
heart good to see and hear them. 

As he was distributing amongst them the contents 
of a basket of oranges, he chanced to hear one of the 
little girls say to a companion who was sitting at her 
side, ‘I know why Mr. has invited us to his 
house—it is because we haven’t any friends, I 
haven’t had a friend come to see me for five years.” 

Merciful Heaven! Only twelve years old, and not 
have seen the face of one friend for five long years. 

We have heard many a sad tale of orphanage, and 
thought that we felt sympathy for the friendless be- 
fore, but we never heard words that went directly to 
the heart like these—that made so palpable the drea- 
riness of the long days and nights shar heavily follow 
one another, unenlivened by a single smile or kindly 
tone of one living being with whom the homeless can 
claim kindred. We thought too, that we knew of 
old, something of the value of our friends, and esti- 
mated, not altogether too lightly, their joyous and 
assuaging influence upon the pulses of the soul, but 
never before did our natural relatives seem so pre- 
cious to our regard, or did our heart involuntarily 
seek to bind them to itself with such a tenacious em- 
brace, as since the simple words of the poor orphan 
girl have given to us one slight and inadequate im- 
pression of her unutterable and melancholy expe- 
rience. 

No wonder that God from his secret throne has 
sent out so many kindly messages and sacred prom- 
ises of love to the solitary and forsaken, the parent- 
less and the widow! for O how much do they need 
the sympathy of Heaven, who have no friends on 
earth; and how pleasant to the angels of consolation 
to pay their unobtrusive and peace-laden visits to 
the children of loneliness and sorrow. 

W ould it not repay us richly, ay a thousand fold, 
if we would open our doors more frequently to those 
who have no home, and distribute our kindly sympa- 
thies, which are indeed the bread of life, more freely, 
to those who hunger and thirst for words of friend- 
ship and looks of affection and tenderness? 

[Ch. Register. 





—~>— 
Anecdote of Perseverance, 

Timour the Tartar, or Tamerlane, used to relate 
to his friends this anecdote of his early life. 

** T once,” said he, ** was forced to take shelter in 
a ruined building where I sat alone for several hours. 
Desiring to divert my mind from my hopeless condi- 
tion, I fixed my observation on a little ant that was 
carrying a grain of corn, larger than itself, up a high 
wall. I numbered the efforts it made to accomplish 
this object. ‘The grain fell sixty nine times to the 
ground; but the insect persevered, and the seventieth 
time it reached the top of the wall. This sight 
gave me courage at the moment, and I have never 
forgotten the lesson it conveyed.”— Youth’s Friend. 


From Rev. Thomas Dale’s Sermon, at St. Bride’s Church. 
Hearing the Voice of the Shepherd. 


Now I will tell you when you “ hear the voice ” of 
Christ; it is when just as you are about to do wrong, 
something within stops you, and says, ** God is look- 
ing at you; forbear to do this;” you hear it too, when 
the time of duty comes round, and something whis- 
pers within you, “‘ you ought now to do what your 

yarents have bidden you; it is now time to read your 

ible, or to say your prayers, or to prepare your les- 
sons, or to do your duty in that state of life which it 
has pleased God to call you to.” And you “ follow » 
the good Shepherd, when you do good and show love 
to those around you; when you curb violent tempers 
or angry passions, because you are afraid of sin; 
when, just as an evil word is trembling on your lips, 
you forbear to utter it; when you come away from 
those, however lively or agreeable they may be, whom 
you know to be wicked children, therefore would be 
dangerous companions; and, above all, you follow 
the good Shepherd, like the lambs of his own flock, 





when you give up that which you want,.or wish, or 
desire, in order that you may give pleasure or do 
good to others. I say, above all; for this is just 
what Christ did; ‘* he gave himself for us,” he laid 
down his life for us; and ‘‘ we ought,” says the apos- 
tle John, ‘‘to lay down our lives for the brethren;” 
and if he said that we ought te lay down our lives, 
we ought certainly to try to please those who love us, 
those whom it is our. duty (and should be our delight) 
to please in every thing that we do, although to do 
this we must sometimes give up dear children; this 
is a sacrifice, for which you will always, when you 
have made it, be well repaid. 


A Maniac. 


The New Hampshire Gazette records the follow- 
ing and states the same as a fact:—Some hunters re- 
cently found, near the dwelling house of a Mr. Veits, 
in the neighborhood of Newgate,‘a human being, a 
maniac, shut up in a cage four by six, partly under 
ground, where he had been confined by achain seven 
years. He had no fire, was alinost naked, his beard 
was nearly a foot long, and his whole appearance re- 
sembled that of Nebuchadnezzar, after his dwelling 
was with beasts of the field. His wretched condition 
excited the sympathies of the hunters, and we are 
told that some persons in Westfield have determined 
to invite the attention of the public authorities in 
Connecticut to the subject. 


ami 

A gentleman who lately built a house was showing 
it to a friend, and with great glee was pointing out 
all its various accommodations. ‘* My dearsir,” in- 
terrupted the other, ‘*have you made the staircase 


wide enough to bring dewn your coffin?” 








POETRY. 











THE SLEEPING INFANT. 
BY THOS. CROSSLEY. 

How calm thy sleep, my little one! 

Gift of a hand divine! | 
Care has no wreath to place upon 

That little brow ofthine. © - : 
Yet on thy cheek are tears of grief, 

Like pearl-drops on a flower— 


Frail emblems of thy sorrow brief, - - 


At evening’s lonely hour. 

Yet thou wilt wake to boundless glee, 
When dewy morn appears, 

Nor e’er remembered more will be 
Thy bitter evening tears. 

But what are these, thy hopes which share— 
Thy little hands which fill? 

Thou’rt grasping with a miser’s care, - 
Thy little playthings still. 

Come, yield to me each useless toy, 
Till morn’s young beams shall peep— 

Noy struggle not! Can’st thou enjoy 

hese trifles in thy sleep? 

Slumber her silken plumes has furled 
Around thy placid brow; 

And yet an emblem of the world 
Thou picturest to me now. 

*Tis thus with man, whom old age brings 
To life’s declining vale; 

He weeps at Time’s stern call, and clings 
To trifles just as frail! 


THE DYING BABE. 
Mamma, I see a cherub there, 
That beckons me away— 
Say, shall I go with it, mamma, 
want to hear it play. 
It has a little harp, mamma, 
All beautiful and bright, 
And round its head a dazzling ring 
Of never fading light. 


It has such pretty wings, mamma, 
See, see, it beckoned then! 

Indeed, I want to go, mamma, 
I*ll soon be back again! 

I heard it sing just now, mamma, 
O! such a heavenly air, 

My little bosom beat with joy,— 
Indeed I must go there. 


I hope you will not cry, mamma, 
When I have gone away, 
For | shall never more feel pain, 
In those sweet realms of day. 
Farewel:! Farewell! my dear mamma, 
It softly whispers, come! 
One kiss, before I go, mamma, 
Up to the cherub’s home. 

















